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Indian policy. In this connection there should have occurred some 

description of the formation of the last American frontier and of that 

great popular illusion, the American desert, which stayed the western 

advance of population for at least two decades; but you will seek in 

vain for any mention of these trivial affairs, oh ye men of Cisappalaehia ! 

Since this review is written for western men and women, its emphasis 

has lain naturally on Mr. Channing's treatment of events in which 

Cisappalachians are interested, and the reviewer may have appeared 

somewhat unfair to a writer of such pronounced eastern affiliations as 

is Mr. Channing, even though he is writing a History of the United 

States. In the choice of the subject to be treated Mr. Channing has 

exercised the privilege of the modern pragmatic historian — the doctrine 

is actually preached by a group of scholars — of practicing subjectivity ; 

but after his choice has once been made, he has maintained usually the 

objectivity of treatment demanded by science. The reviewer has 

thoroughly enjoyed the reading of the book, for there is something 

distinctly captivating in the author's subtle cynicism. His style is 

typically that of New England and his sense of duty to his subject is 

very evidently a product of the New England conscience. In closing 

let the reviewer declare his delight that Mr. Channing has shown a 

disposition to disagree with the men of the west. He has emphasized 

a view which is too frequently ignored by the futurists of Cisappalaehia. 

Long may he live to poke fun at us ! 

C. W. A. 

The agrarian crusade, A chronicle of the farmer in politics. By Solon 
Justus Buck, Ph.D. [The chronicles of America. Edited by Allen 
Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publication of 
the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university press, 
1920. 215 p.) 
The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed an economic rev- 
olution in the United States which for historical purposes may be divided 
into two closely related lines of development: first, the industrial rev- 
olution; and, second, the agricultural revolution. The agricultural 
revolution was a transformation of farming from a primitive, pioneer, 
largely self-sufficing occupation into a modern business organized on a 
scientific, capitalistic, commercial basis. The principal factors contribut- 
ing to this revolution were: (1) the large empire of virgin land and the 
liberal land policy of the federal government; (2) the rapid growth of 
population and immigration; (3) the introduction of improved farm 
machinery; (4) the extension and development of transportation facili- 
ties; (5) the growth of domestic and foreign markets; and (6) the 
establishment of agencies for the promotion of scientific knowledge relat- 
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ing to agriculture. Among the agencies constituting the sixth factor 
may be mentioned the federal and state departments of agriculture, the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, agricultural societies and 
fairs, the agricultural press, and farmers' organizations. The trans- 
formation in agriculture which these six factors produced during this 
period was so rapid and complete and the problems to which this trans- 
formation gave rise were so numerous and complex that it may properly 
be called an agrarian revolution. To this important field of American 
history comparatively little attention has been given. It has, indeed, 
been completely overlooked, not to say ignored, by the nation's histori- 
ans. It is encouraging, however, to note that a few students are begin- 
ning to turn their attention to this field. Among the most noteworthy 
contributions to the subject is Mr. Buck's volume on The agrarian 
crusade. 

Farmers' organizations in the United States may be divided into two 
classes: first, those that seek to promote some special end or industry; 
and, second, those that seek to unite the farmers as a class. Among the 
former may be mentioned farmers' elevator companies, cooperative 
creamery associations, and live stock shipping associations; while the 
latter include such organizations as the granger, greenback, and the 
populist movements. It is to the latter type of organization that Mr. 
Buck addresses himself. 

The author describes the agrarian crusade as "a series of radical 
agitations on the part of farmers to better their lot." While "these 
movements have manifested different degrees of coherence and intelli- 
gence," they have all "had something of the same purpose and spirit, 
and all may justly be considered as stages of the still unfinished agrarian 
crusade." With these considerations in mind, the author has under- 
taken "to sketch the course and to reproduce the spirit of that crusade 
from its inception with the granger movement, through the greenback 
and populist phases, to a climax in the battle for free silver. ' ' 

The first five chapters are devoted to a review of the granger move- 
ment, considered under the following chapter headings : ' ' The inception 
of the grange," "The rising spirit of unrest," "The granger move- 
ment at flood tide," "Curbing the railroads," and "The collapse of the 
granger movement." The causes of agrarian discontent after the civil 
war, the economic and political activities of the grange, and the causes of 
the rapid decline of the grange in the later seventies are described in a 
manner both interesting and instructive. The subject has been treated 
much more fully and satisfactorily, however, in the same author's The 
granger movement (Harvard historical studies, volume xix), published 
in 1913. This volume reports a thorough and comprehensive statement 
of the granger movement. The chapters devoted to the subject in the 
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book under review constitute virtually a brief popularization of the 
more extended study. 

The sixth chapter deals with the greenback interlude. The seventh 
chapter reviews the condition of the farmer in the eighties, thus furnish- 
ing the historical basis for a consideration of the people 's party and the 
populist movement of the early nineties to which the eighth and ninth 
chapters are devoted. The movement for free silver and the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1896 constitute the subject matter of chapters eleven 
and twelve, while the thirteenth chapter concludes the volume with a 
brief review of radical movements since 1896. The author's concluding 
observation is that "The two most hopeful developments in American 
politics during recent years have been the progressive movement with 
its program of social justice, and the growth of independent voting — 
both developments made possible in large part by the agrarian crusade. ' ' 

Mr. Buck's account of the agrarian crusade represents an attempt to 
present a clear, concise, and connected narrative of the farmers' move- 
ment in the United States from the close of the civil war to the present. 
As such it has been well done. -The general reader will find it both 
interesting and instructive. Such a study, however, has the defects of 
its merits. The specialist will be disappointed with the brevity and 
exceedingly general character of the narrative. For the benefit of those 
who desire a more thorough and comprehensive account of the granger, 
greenback, populist, and progressive movements, not to mention minor 
movements and organizations, a useful bibliography is appended. The 
value of the book is impaired by the comparative absence of footnotes. 
Judged, however, in harmony with the general purpose and spirit of 
the series to which the; volume belongs, one might say that it represents 
a worthy contribution to the history of this period. 

Louis Bernard Schmidt 

Woodrow Wilson and the world war. A chronicle of our own times. 
By Charles Seymour. [The chronicles of America. Edited by 
Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on publica- 
tion of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale university 
press, 1921. 382 p. $5.00) 
Woodrow Wilson as I know him. By Joseph P. Tumulty. (New York : 
Doubleday, Page and company, 1921. 553 p. $5.00) 
As yet the number of formal works dealing specifically with Wood- 
row Wilson, aside from the more general accounts which more or less 
incidentally bring him into prominence, is exceeded by the many books 
which have Theodore Roosevelt as their subject. This number, however, 
increases steadily, and two deserving attention are the books of Mr. 
Tumulty and Mr. Seymour. They are the more welcome as it becomes 



